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areas of China wiU be so improved that the United States will no
longer have any cause for complaint. That was the point of view
of my Japanese friend,

Alas, the truth is far otherwise. The facts, as they exist, are accu-
rately known by the American Government. They are likewise
known by the American people, and in the interests of the future
relations between Japan and the United States those facts must be
faced. Only through consideration of those facts can the present
attitude of the American Government and people towards Japan
be understood; only through consideration of those facts, and through
constructive steps to alter those facts, can Japanese-American relations
be improved. Those relations must be improved.

Having said all this I do not propose to-day to deal in detail with
the causations which have brought about that feeling in my country.
This is not the occasion to enter any " bill of particulars/5 Those
facts, those difficulties between our nations, are matters for considera-
tion by the two Governments ; indeed, some of them are matters
which I have been discussing with the Japanese Government during
the past two years, and I shall continue to approach these matters.
But I believe that the broad outline of those facts and difficulties
is known to you. Some of these difficulties are serious.

Now, many of you who are listening to me may well be thinking :
" There are two sides to every picture ; we in Japan also have our
public opinion to consider." Granted. In America, as I have already
said, I did my best to show various angles of the Japanese point
of view. But here in Japan I shall try to show the American point of
view. Without careful consideration of both points of view we can
get nowhere in building up good relations. I wish you could realize
how intensely I wish for that most desirable end and how deeply
I desire, by pure objectivity, to contribute to a successful outcome.
Let me therefore try to remove a few utterly fallacious conceptions
of the American attitude as I think they exist in Japan to-day.

One of these fallacies is that the American approach to affairs in
East Asia is bound by a purely " legalistic " attitude, a conception
which widely prevails in this country to-day. What is meant by a
" legalistic"* attitude ? If we mean respect for treaties, official
commitments, international law, yes ; that respect is and always will
be one of the cardinal principles of American policy. But the very
term " a legalistic attitude," as it has often been used in my hearing
in Japan, seems to imply a position where one cannot see the woods
for the trees, where one's vision of higher and broader concepts is
stultified. Let me therefore touch briefly on a few of the cardinal
principles of American policy and objectives, moulded to meet the
requirements of modern life, which, it is true, are fundamentally
based upon but which seem to me far to transcend any purely
" legalistic " approach to world affairs.

The American people aspire to relations of peace with every
country and between all countries. We have no monopoly on thi$